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JUNIOR HIGHS, THROUGH CONANT GLASSES 


One of the great spokesmen for education in the United States gave school boards 
and school officials this week a blueprint for the junior high-school years. Imme- 
diate reaction to James B. Conant's Recommendations for Education in the Junior High 
School Years indicates that his practical nudging toward more efficient quality edu- 
cation will create an introspective stir across the country. 











The same day that the report was released many metropolitan areas (New York City, 
Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, and others) measured their junior high-school program 
with the one recommended by Conant. The comparisons showed many similarities, some 
weaknesses (see page 3 for details). Editorially, newspapers were quick to laud the 
former Harvard University president for his definition of the purpose of the junior 
high school. In perhaps his strongest criticism, he says that there is no "sound 
educational reason" for marching bands and graduation ceremonies in junior high 
schools. Throughout his memorandum Conant emphasizes that the junior high-school 
years should not be miniature models of a senior high school, but should provide 
basic adjustments and learning for the transition from child-centered to subject- 
céntered programs. 





- The 2,500 rural educators gathered at Louisville, Ky., this week had a solid 
problem to work on--a U.S. Office of Education study recently disclosed that the 
country's rural population is still being shortchanged on schooling. The statistics 
show that 13.4 percent of the rural population has less than five years of schooling, 
compared to 6.9 of the urban population. Only a third of the high-school seniors 
from farms plan on college, while more than half of the urban seniors intend to enroll. 





Speaking before the annual conference of the National Education Association De- 
partment of Rural Education at Louisville, Howard Dawson, executive secretary, made 
a two-pronged attack upon the problems of rural schools. He advocated a broad legis- 
lative program to bring farm prosperity in line with the national level. And he set 
a number of goals for educators--higher standards and salaries for rural teachers, 
more equitable funds for current expenses, great reduction in the number of small 
high schools and research for those that must be kept, and expansion of training 
particularly important to rural areas. 





B® Fees charged for summer school sessions in Connecticut public schools were held 
illegal by the state's attorney general. The ruling was that summer sessions are 
extensions of the regular school sessions and must be free. More than 30 school dis- 
tricts in Connecticut must now revise summer school procedures. Making regular budget 
provision for summer sessions or operating private summer schools may be the alterna- 
tives. P 








® Spotty reports of price gouging by makers of educational equipment are causing 
some concern at the U.S. Office of Education. Apparently a few manufacturers, aware 
that National Defense Education Act funds often enable school systems to acquire 
materials they would otherwise not be able to afford, have jacked up prices. The 
federal government has no control over how states spend NDEA funds, but it has asked 
industry cooperation in holding the price level so that the nation's children can 
get the greatest benefit from the available money. 
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The nation's crop of junior colleges continues to grow and grow, re- 
flecting state action on the present and anticipated high college en- 
rollment jump. As previously reported in Education U.S.A., Florida 
opened four junior colleges this year, is working toward a total of 35 
new ones within the decade. The first public junior college in Massa- 
chusetts, Berkshire Community College at Pittsfield, has opened and 
three more are expected to open their doors to students next year. 

The final report of a special Citizens Advisory Council in the Detroit, 
Mich., area recommends that five new community colleges be started im- 
mediately for the six counties around Detroit, and at least 15 be planned for the 
future. The council predicts that college enrollments in the six counties will 
double by 1970. Another advisory unit, this one to the Minnesota State Board of Edu- 
cation, has proposed that the state pay at least half the cost of building and main- 
taining junior colleges. The two bills endorsed by the committee would add almost 
$6 million to a current state junior college appropriation of less than $1.5 million. 




















® Interruptions and activities not related to instruction will be scrutinized by 
Tennessee's public school superintendents in a special study approved at their annual 
meeting. During discussion on the study some administrators complained that as much 
as 25 percent of the school day is taken up with noninstructional activities, i.e., 
special trips, fund drives, posing for class pictures. 





» Out of New England comes a movement for encouraging communities to provide col- 
lege scholarships for deserving local youths. "Dollars for Scholars," begun last 
year in Fall River, Mass., has organized as a national group, the Citizens' Scholar- 
ship Foundation of America, under the presidency of Irving Fradkin of Fall River. 

The group will serve as a clearinghouse on how communities can raise money for schol- 
arships. Ten communities which adopted the plan last year reported raising $40,000. 





» New York State stands firm on its Board of Regents examinations in senior high 
schools. Replying to a recommendation made by a team of New York University consult- 
ants that these tests be abandoned, the State Board of Regents issued a statement 
affirming that New York schools enjoyed wide prestige and respect largely because of 
the Regents tests, which, the board said, were "a powerful influence" for quality 
education. The NYU team had asserted the tests "retarded creativity" and discouraged 
modern teaching methods. 





o Ford Island at Pearl Harbor has a school bus that is the envy of all bus drivers-- 
it never has problems with flat tires or road traffic. The bus is a 50-foot motor 
launch which runs 115 school children from the island to Pearl Harbor. A master-of- 
arms rides each trip to be sure that no one takes a trip overboard. 





> Denver, Colo., public schools are assured of receiving a good cross-section of 
opinion on school budgets. Each of 114 schools in the Denver system has a working 
advisory committee, which reviews the proposed budget and holds a public meeting at 
its respective school to discuss the budget. These nine-member committees, composed 
of PTA members, school staff, and citizens from the surrounding community, submit 
reports to the board of education. This month the committees are being asked to 
decide on how to plan for future building needs. 





PB Education becoming too weighty these days? The Chicago Board of Education is 
wondering and has voted to continue its experiment of banning the sale of sweets in 
all elementary schools and a few high schools. The restriction will continue until 
at least January, even though some students have boycotted the lunchrooms in protest, 
Dr. John Reichert, pediatrician-board member who asked for the ban, described the 
sweet tidbits as "empty calories" that do not help the growth of children. 





> Men who think that women have been invading their traditional fields may derive 
satisfaction from a new ruling by the New York City Board of Education. For the 
first time, men may take exams next month for licensing as kindergarten teachers, 
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Dateline: New York, N.Y. 


October 13, 1960 
Lifting the Highs Higher 


Two _ weeks from today, the November Atlantic comes out, with an admirable 
special section, "Teaching in the High Schools." Its four parts are: 





"Ability Grouping in the High Schools"--by Carl F. Hansen, Washington (D.C.) 
superintendent. His four-track curriculum is one of the most noted, 
thoroughly-tested grouping systems among large cities; he explains it 
lucidly for the layman, noting its merits, safeguards, and results. 


"More Time To Teach"--by Melvin W. Barnes, Oklahoma City superintendent. This 
covers far more than its title indicates. Barnes tells of the many ways-- 
leadership development, teacher aides, research, enthusiastic volunteer 
inservice training, etc.--in which teachers are reforming U.S. high schools 
from within. Great value of this article is its demonstration of the 
serious personal dedication of teachers themselves to school improvement. 


"A New Approach to Foreign Languages"--by Charles L. Reid, Scarsdale (N.Y.) 

+ French teacher. He describes the approach in top-level advanced placement 
language classes. Absorbing, but with a very special viewpoint (when he 
attacks some standards, parents should remember he is oriented to America's 
wealthiest suburb, crammed with high-I.Q. cosmopolitans). 


"The Schools We Deserve''--by Barnaby C. Keeney, Brown University president. In 
summary, Pres. Keeney uses above articles to illustrate essentials for our 
schools. Not lambasting schools for inadequacies, he charges the public 
and higher education for failing their duties. 


He concludes: "It is time this country realized how dependent both the 
school and the teacher are upon the attitude of our society. When students 
realize that their parents value education, they will value it more them- 
selves. When teachers realize that their communities value what they are 
doing, they will do it better. When the high-school teacher realizes that 
his colleague in the college regards him as a partner and not as an inferior, 
he will take fresh heart and new pride in his work." 

(November Atlantic, on sale Oct. 27) 





Still in Love with Teacher 


fit A quick look ahead at an American Education Week TV windfall; the popular 
comedy series, "Leave It To Beaver," on Nov. 12 concerns "Miss Lander's 

Fiance." This episode pictures young Beaver's dismay at his beloved teacher's 

engagement. More details later. (Saturday, Nov. 12, 8:30 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 
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Yardstick for Taxes 


The title will alarm you, but the school article will please you, in the 
November issue of the syndicated newspaper supplement, Suburbia Today. Co-authors 
Luis and Jo Villalon know that every taxpayer will leap on "Are School Costs Get- a @ 
ting Out Of Hand?" They sympathize briefly with said citizen, then give him the 
hard facts; he can't compare the local budget against national averages, but must 
measure against the "quality 10%" in his own region. They dissect insidious half- 
truths about salary and building extravagance, and then show him how to add it up 
himself. There's a "School Budget Worksheet" with national and regional per-pupil 
expenditures and a formula for working out the local figures. 

For commuter-town educators, this issue is really worth hunting for. At 
least one suburban weekly in every metropolitan area carries the magazine during 
the first week of the month. . .ask around. 

(November Suburbia Today, in weeklies Nov. 1-10) 
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Hitting the Schoolhouse Trail 


One of the better TV Westerns--a father-and-son oater called "Rifleman"--is 

WG panning a treat for kids and teachers too. Life magazine shows star Chuck = 
Conners and a passel of youngsters filming the episode, "The Schoolmaster." It's 

not set for a definite date yet, but probably sometime next month. 

(Tuesdays, 9 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 





Laugh and Learn 


"Enjoy, Enjoy,'' seems to be Ingenue's technique for getting teen-age girls 
to buckle down to language lessons. The magazine's special "You at School" column 
promises "Fun Ways of Learning a Language." (November Ingenue, on sale Oct. 25) 





No More Ditchdigging? ¢ o 


Some psychologists say that "programed education" reduces teaching to an exact 
science and frees teachers from "ditchdigging."" Will their new methods produce 
creative minds? Or well-drilled robots? Fortune magazine turns a somewhat skep- 
tical eye toward these subjects in "Can People Be Taught like Pigeons?" Noting 
that the "conditioning approach" to learning advocated by Harvard Psychologist 
B. F. Skinner enabled him to teach pigeons to discriminate among playing cards, 
peck out tunes on a toy piano, and play a kind of table tennis, Fortune wonders 
out loud whether people will respond as well in the long run. Writer George A. W. 
Boehm admits programed learning "could" revolutionize education in a decade or two. 

(October Fortune, on stands now) 





Milestone in Motor City 


Detroit gets "in-depth" treatment as the theme of the current Look, with an 
interesting sidelight for educators. The citizen vignettes include the newest 
member of Wayne State University's board of trustees, Negro physician Dewitt T. 
Burton. The 1959 "Doctor of the Year" in the county, he's also the first of his 
race to be elected to state office (which the board is) since Reconstruction Days. 

(Oct. 25 Look, on sale now) 
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COACH, COAXER, CRITIC, TOO 


"He's a wonderful halfback on our team. I'd hate to have him on the other side." 
So commented Ellsworth Tompkins, executive secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, as he read through James B. Conant's second critique on 
American schools, Recommendations for Education in the Junior High School Years. 








Conant, "a pretty practical man" in Tompkins' estimation, continues 
in this report a careful, conservative rationale that he began in 
The American High School Today. Conant builds upon the practices 
he found in a study of 237 schools in 23 states last year. Inno- 
vations that are predicted for the future still must await the test 
of time, he says, and "I see no inconsistency in adapting the best 
of current practices and looking forward to new ideas." 








The new report includes 14 general recommendations. Early this 
week, as school systems began to compare publicly their programs 

s hd with Conant's program, there appeared to be three areas that needed 
James B. Conant’ the most change to come up to Conant's standards. They all involve 
higher costs for schools: 
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1. A seven-period day to allow a more flexible schedule. (Most schools have a 
six-period day.) 





2. <A minimum ratio of 50 professional staff members for every 1,000 pupils. (As 
to the characteristics of junior high-school teachers, Conant wants them to be spe- 
cifically trained for junior high work and not apprentices for senior high schools.) 





3. A counselor-pupil ratio of one specialist for every 250-300 pupils. (In both 
of his reports Conant has stressed the importance of guidance and counseling.) 





Conant's recommendations on curriculum include English, social studies, math, and 
science as required subjects in grades 7 and 8, with 60 to 70 percent of the weekly 
classroom time devoted to them; a few students taking algebra in grade 8 and some, 
if not all, starting the study of a foreign language with a bilingual teacher in 
grade 7; instruction in basic skills continuing so that at the end of junior high 
school even the poorest readers are at the sixth-grade level. 





Concerning the organization of the school program, Conant suggests a block of time, 
particularly in the seventh grade, in which one teacher has the same group of stu- 
dents for two or more periods; academic grouping, subject by subject; and careful 
coordination of instruction from kindergarten to senior class. 





Group activities that are relevant to early adolescents, i.e., music, home-room 
programs, intramural athletics, should be a part of the program. Homework must be 
meaningful, working up to two hours a day by the ninth grade, and standards in the 
academic courses kept at a high level. 





Conant's minimum facilities for a junior high school are a well-stocked library, 
gymnasium with locker rooms and showers, specially equipped home economics and in- 
dustrial arts rooms, assembly space for half the student body, and cafeteria space 
for one-third of the students. He says that a satisfactory junior high program can 
be conducted only with a minimum of 125 pupils in each of grades 7 and 8. A truly 
efficient junior high will have 750 pupils. 








Recommendations for Education in the Junior High School Years is being dis- 
tributed by the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey, for 50 cents a copy. It will not be sold on newsstands. 




















‘Russell W. Barthell, former assistant to the chancellor, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, has assumed duties as executive secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents, Univ. of Montana, a new position authorized by 1959 legislature 
NEWS- to strengthen coordination of the six units of the university system. 
= >» David Dodds Henry, president, Univ. of Illinois, was elected chair- 
MAKERS man of the American Council on Education, at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last week; Margaret Habein, liberal arts dean, Univ. of Wichita, 
first vice-chairman; Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental College, 
second vice-chairman; Kenneth W. Lund, superintendent, Oak Park-River 
Forest (I11.) High School, to the problems and policies committee. >» » William N. Otto, 
former head of the English department at Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, and 
author of the first journalism textbook for American high schools, died Oct. 2 in 
Indianapolis. 
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B® Jerome S. Bruner’, Harvard Univ. psychologist, says a major question still facing 
American education is, Can children be taught to use intuition--the knack of thinking 
that marks the work of great scientists, mathematicians, poets and historians, and 
many people in everyday life? In The Process of Education, just published by Harvard 
Univ. Press, Prof. Bruner reports a strong conviction among many who have worked on 
new school programs, especially in mathematics and science, that we need "to discover 
how we may develop the intuitive gifts of our students from the earliest grades on- 
wards."" He says little is known about the nature of intuition, and calls for a major 
research effort. 








> The Southern Education Reporting Service, by unanimous vote of its board of di- 
rectors last week, plans to continue on its present basis until July 1963. An addi- 
tional grant will be sought from the Ford Foundation to finance the service and its 
two publications, Southern School News and Race Relations Law Reporter, for the 
1961-63 biennium. The present grant expires in June 1961. 











® Samel M. Brownell, superintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich., and chairman of the 
governing council of the Midwest Program on Airborne Teievision Instruction (MPATI) 
says representatives of MPATI are seeking financial support from the nation's larger 
industries because of their reluctance to have any one organization exercise entire 
financial control of a teaching program. The Ford Foundation is also anxious to have 
other sponsors, although it has been the leader in the last decade in financing ex- 
periments in TV teaching, and has promised to foot the bill for this gigantic program. 
"We have planned from the beginning to interest other sponsors in this program," Supt. 
Brownell said. '"We can't ask the school districts which will benefit to invest risk 
capital in what is still experimental, so we are seeking large contributions from in- 
dustry. Some of these gifts will be cash and some in the form of material or work 
that is done for us." 





> Fred M. Hechinger, education editor, New York Times, reviewing The Changing Soviet 
School (edited by George Z. F. Bereday, William W. Brickman, and Gerald H. Read; 
Houghton Mifflin Co.),says the report should drive home "that there is much in the 
Soviet schools to be scorned, a good deal to be respected, and nothing whatsoever to 
be blindly imitated. The Russians have come a long way and have a long way to go, but 
while it is a vastly different way from ours, theirs and the American dream of mass 
education cannot help sharing many heartbreaks and aspirations. The two must compare 
notes and watch each other's annual reports, much in the way of competing firms in 
the same market." 
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